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annual payment for perhaps generations together. Then came
the growth of national debts of a permanent nature, and, in
modern times, of international debts. Even payments such as
wages and fees, nominally variable or subject to revision at
frequent intervals, have tended to become rigid with the growth
of strong trade unions amongst wage-earners and of similar
protective associations amongst the professional classes. Thus
in a modern society a money of even moderately variable value
frequently causes disequilibrium sufficient to interfere seriously
with the efficient working of the productive system.

While the money in use consists entirely of coins issued under
the authority of the ruling power, the principles by which the
value of money is controlled are comparatively simple, though
owing to the absence of an effective administration it may not
be easy to carry them out. The chief concern of the ruler is to
see that no coins are issued other than those issued by his
authority, in other words, to prevent counterfeiting, and to
regulate the quantity of money to meet the needs of the com-
munity. If, as was the most common practice in Europe from
the early Middle Ages, the method adopted for regulating the
value of the unit of money is to link it to an international
metallic standard by setting up an open mint where metal is
coined in unlimited quantities for all comers, the system be-
comes slightly more complicated, but in so far as it can be
controlled, the control still remains chiefly in the hands of the
State. The value of money in these circumstances is likely to
be affected either by a reduction of the weight of the coins in
circulation due to clipping or wear, the remedy for which is a
better technique of minting and the regular withdrawal of
worn coins; or by a change in the international value of the
metal of which the money is made. The latter contingency was
usually met in the Middle Ages by a change in the standard
weight of the coins. Questions of monetary policy, so long as
metallic money circulated alone, usually turned about whether
the State should make a profit upon the coinage or whether the
mint should coin without charge; whether there should be
freedom of trade in coin and bullion and liberty to melt the